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ously tacked on to it as " epiphenomena," but a science
which will regard the organism as a true organic unity
all parts of which are in reciprocal interplay with all other
parts and with the whole; a whole which is not merely
the sum of the parts, but a synthetic unity maintained by
the systematic reciprocal interaction of all the parts, a
unity of integration, a colonial system of lesser units,
whose unity is maintained by the harmonious hormic
activity of its members in due subordination to the whole.

The hormic psychology has the advantage that it does
not pretend to know the answers to the great unsolved
riddles of the universe. It leaves to the future the solution
of such problems as the relation of the organic to the
inorganic realm, the origin or advent of life in our world,
the place and destiny of the individual and of the race in
the universe, the possibility of powers and potentialities
of the race not yet recognised by science. In short, it
does not assume any particular cosmology ; it recognises
the littleness of man's present understanding; it makes for
the open mind and stimulates the spirit of inquiry, and is
hospitable to all empirical evidences and all legitimate
speculations.1

It is impossible to set forth here the many advantages
of the theory in its detailed application to all the special
problems of psychology. It must suffice to point out
that, unlike the psychologies which begin by accepting
such artificial entities of abstraction as reflexes,2 sensations,
ideas, concepts, feelings, in mechanistic interplay accord-

1 Hence it does not close the mind to the much, disputed field of
alleged phenomena investigated by the Societies for Psychical Research,
hut makes for a truly scientific attitude towards them, an attitude so
conspicuous hy its absence in most men of science and especially in
academic psychologists.

2 It is of interest to note that from the purely physiological side
protests against the mechanical atomising tendency multiply apace.
One of the latest and most important of these is a paper read before the
International Congress of Psychology hi September 1929, by Dr. G. E.
Coghill, who showed good embryological grounds for refusing to regard
the spinal reflexes as functional units that first take shape independently
and later are brought into some kind of relation "with one another.    He
showed reason to believe that each reflex unit develops by differentia-
tion within the total nervous system of which it never ceases to be a
functional part in reciprocal influence with all other parts.